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will emerge and resume its 
rightful place in the front rank 
of the world’s finest cars. 


MOTOR UNTON racer inten Transact 
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GRICULTURE today recognises that though fertility- 
the power of the land to produce abundant and healthy 
crops — is the result of many factors, it is inseparable from 





chemistry and the work of the research chemist. Fertility 
depends on light and air; on methods of cultivation; and 
on the presence in the soil of water; organic matter (humus) ; 
of bacteria; of nitrogen, potash, phosphates and calcium; 
and of small quantities of what are known as the minor 
elements. All these factors are inter-related so that all must 
be maintained at the right level if fertility is not to suffer. 


Nitrogen particularly is essential for all vigorous plant growth, 


and except for such special districts as the Fens, the soil of 


Britain is nitrogen-starved. It is important to note that 
nitrogen is released by the decomposition or disintegration 
of organic matter. In the past all sorts of methods were used 
to obtain it. It was extracted directly from waste products, 


or recovered in the form of sulphate of ammonia as a by- 


product of coal. Then came the great chemical discovery of 


how to combine the nitrogen released to the air with hydrogen 
from water to form ammonia. Nitrogen applied to the land 
as an inorganic fertilizer enables heavier crops to be grown, 
and therefore more vegetable matter to be ploughed back. 
Heavier crops make it possible to feed more stock, which 
means more dung. In other words the element released from 
organic matter is applied inorganically, but then passes back 
again to the soil through plant or beast as organic matter. 
The * fertilizer” of this season supplies 
more dung or humus next year. Fertility 
is a cycle in which the products and 
processes of Nature and the skill of the 
farmer are inseparable from chemical 
research and the products of the chemical 


industry. 
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There are three stages in the mak- 
ing of evaporated milk. Stage one is Strawberry 
(calved in February now giving three and-a-half 
gallons). Stage two is a six feet wide double coil 
of stainless steel tube. Stage three is what you 
buy over the counter. The Talbot-Stead Tube 
Company was responsible for charming steel 
tubes into the intricate shape shown in stage two 
and it is not the first time that manufacturers 


have watched their difficulties evaporate through 


the channels of stainless steel tubes. 


An advertisement published by ® Tube Investments Limited for 


TALBOT-STEAD 
TUBE COMPANY LTD 


GREEN LANE - WALSALL 
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SATURDAY, MAY 27, 1944. 


THE SCENE OF A RESISTANCE WHICH WILL GIVE ITS NAME A MEMORABLE PLACE IN MILITARY HISTORY: AN AE 
OF CASSINO BEFORE THE OFFENSIVE, WITH SMOKE-SCREENS LAID BY ALLIED ARTILLERY. 


' 


A tortured town Such was the view of “ The Times"’ war correspondent on entering fifteen 1 since t was said that nothing less thar 
Cassino immed after its fall. A scene of utter desolation The enemy's last would penetrate this fastness. Mu , | 
stronghold 1 Continental—had gone with a bang a little whilespre 1s hillside up which winds the ad 
Fewer than thirty prisor were taken in Cassir tsel le behind 

rrespondent was ‘the Crypt, below the chapel It had received Ji and Polis! lours were 
ninety-nine direct hits up to ten days ago, when British ‘ it over, and north-west wall remains intact 
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HE English are a curiously romantic people. 
Practical, businesslike and successful, they never 

pin their hearts to success. Their robust poetry 
glorifies not triumph, but failure—‘ the setting sun 
and music at the close.’’ The paths of glory, runs 
the greatest, or certainly the most characteristically 
English, poem in ‘the language, lead but to the grave. 
‘IT would rather have written 
those lines,’’ declared General 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


unattractive and pedantic little Scotsman whom they 
had opposed violently in his lifetime—as a martyr: 
a pedestal from which it took half-a-dozen generations 
of indignant Whig historians to dislodge him. But 
Charles I. enjoyed the inestimable advantage in 
English eyes of having been executed: death, as 
Lionel Johnson rightly observed, won his defeated 


I was reminded of all this by re-reading a biography 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, written nearly twenty years ago 
by Milton Waldman and republished last year— 
with Catherine Carswell’s ‘‘ Life of Burns,’’ perhaps 
the best biography written in our time. Raleigh 
was one of the greatest and most universal geniuses 
ever born in this country. For many years he suc- 
ceeded uniformly in everything he 
touched—politics, finance, war, 
exploration, love-making, history, 


Wolfe, “ than take Quebec.” He ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM . ° 
did the next best thing: he not “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” OF MAY 25, 1844. science, and poetry. Froma penniless 
only took Quebec (a_ personal ee a SP Ree Set SS a OS ae i TT hele Sa ee 2. youth he became in early manhood 


achievement which would otherwise 
have soon been forgotten), but died 
in the moment of victory, thereby 
winning himself immortal glory. 
If the favourite British pursuit of 
juggling in stocks and prices were 
ever to inspire a great poem, it 
would undoubtedly describe not the 
stockbroker’s greatest deal or the 
bank’s most profitable foreclosure, 
but the stock-broker’s death or the 
banker’s unexpected bankruptcy. 
The most moving lines so far in- 
spired by that monument of suc- 
cess, the modern British Empire, 
are not A. C. Benson’s about “ wider 
yet and wider,’’ but those in which 
Kipling warningly speaks of our 
pomp of yesterday being one with 
Nineveh and Tyre. Stone-dead, in 
the English soul, hath, it seems, 
no fellow ! 


This goes for our heroes. We 
do not like them to be too success- 
ful. If they are, they cease to be 
our heroes. Those of our public 
men who became popular young 
seldom remain so; neither 
Henry VIII. nor George IV. finished 
the course as favourites. Probably only his 
tragic story as War Minister rescued the 
younger Pitt—Prime Minister at twenty-four— 
from ultimate unpopularity. Our most uni- 
formly successful General, the great Duke of 
Marlborough, died neglected, buried, as it 
were, under the vast monumental pile which 
commemorated his supreme victory. With all 
his charm, genius, and true greatness, even 
Mr. Churchill's eloquence has scarcely succeeded 
in making the triumphant Marlborough really 
popular. Compare his place in the British heart 
with his counterpart at sea, Nelson, or even 
with that most unfortunate of Generals, Sir 
John Moore. The former was endeared by 
the successive loss of his eye, arm, and life. 
The latter soared to glory out of tragic 
disaster. The Duke of Wellington returned 
from the Peninsula and Waterloo as great a 
popular hero as will General Montgomery if he 
wins the supreme triumph we are all praying 
for. Yet, missing death on the battlefield, the 
Duke lived to see his windows broken by the 
mob, and to become for a short while the most 
unpopular man in England. He only re- 
covered his popularity by living to an immense 
age. For the English people always venerate 
great age in their public men. They*regard it, 
| suppose, as tantamount to death. They know, 
in other words, that the very old are powerless. 








There, I think, lies the explanation of 


this curious English foible. The English 
don't like power—or, rather, they don’t ‘ 
like it concentrated in the hands of any 
single man. Popular heroes, however deserving, 


always sooner or later become suspect in their jealous 
eyes. The English always seem to react against an 
unbroken run of success: the spectacle of unalloyed 
human greatness alarms them. They are allergic to 
repeated triumph. Recall how quickly they got rid 
of Lloyd George when he had saved them; how they 
turned against Cecil Rhodes; how they detested 
Cromwell. In their loathing of this last great man, 
they set up his defeated rival Charles I.—a most 


esting 0 
has well described it as 
the splendour of our ancient nobles, before they exchanged 
magnificence of life spent among a numerous tenantry for the uncertain honours 
of Court attendance and the equivocal rewards of Ministerial favour.’ 
extensive and interesting structure ... was 

of Gilsland, and a seat of the Earl of Carlisle... . 
have originated in the porter’s lodge, in consequence of the flues being out of 


order. ... The amount of pecoorty saved is more than might have been 








“THE BURNING OF NAWORTH CASTLE—FROM A DRAWING 
ON THE spor.” 
“We ne to record the destruction by fire of this most perfect and inter- 


the Border Castles that have existed to our time. Sir Walter Scott 
‘one of those extensive baronial seats which marked 
the hospitable 


expected, but the damage done is altogether irreparable.” 


ends. And to do him justice no one ever grasped his 
opportunity better. Little as he had understood the 
English in his days of prosperity, he showed in the 
heroism and dignity of his death that he understood 
them admirably at the end. Almost the only instances 
I can recall of idolised English rulers being uniformly 
successful and remaining permanently enshrined in 
the hearts of the English people are Elizabeth and 
Queen Victoria. But Elizabeth and Victoria were 
women. They also survived to be immensely old. 


There they were beaten, and it 
Mann, who was riding 


the Queen’s favourite, the richest 
of her subjects, the first strategist 
in the country, a man of immense 
power and reputation. And with 
these things, as they continued, he 
became hated, as few Englishmen 
have ever been hated before or 
since. The unpopularity of Sir 
Oswald .Mosley would probably 
seem to our ancestors, were they 
alive, a feeble and trifling emotion 
compared with that which they once 
felt for Raleigh. If ever a man was 
a ‘“‘ Fascist’’ in the eyes of the 
ordinary Englishman, it was _ he. 
For he could do anything and beat 
anyone, and, with it all, was 
arrogant, unscrupulous, and grasp- 
ing. He brushed lesser men aside 
with contempt on his bold, upward 
march to the highest pinnacle of 
the Elizabethan kingdom. 


Yet the tragedy was that 


EPSOM RACES—‘‘ RUNNING REIN” WINS THE DERBY OF A CENTURY AGO. Raleigh Ith . bo h 

“The history of the race is soon written; the third attempt got the lot off, and the two favourites went aleigh, althoug ing these 

away in front with the running, which they carried on to the Mile Post. 

was taken up by Running Rein, with Colonel Peel’s horses and Leander handy: 

Running Rein with great ease, was well clear of everything and finished a clever winner by three-fourths of 
a length ; Orlando second ; Ionian third; Bay Momus fourth—all placed.” 


unpleasant things, was also in the 
higher sense a great man. He was 
a being of immense and piercing 
imagination: a poet with the gift 
of action. He saw far into the 
future—a future full of hope for his own 
people and all mankind. He was the true father 
of the United States of America, of the British 
Empire and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and through all his errors and failures 
he never lost sight of one constant ideal. 
“TI shall yet live,’’ he kept saying of his frail, 
imperilled settlement in Virginia, ‘“‘ to see it 
an English nation.’’ That was his dream, 
and his dream was fulfilled. For Raleigh 
‘had the supreme good fortune—a fortune 
ultimately greater than his wealth, his prowess 
at war, his brilliant intelligence—to be 
beheaded for the highest ideal for which he 
stood. He might even be said to have been 
beheaded twice: once when he was sentenced 
to death, to the joy of his countrymen, after 
the death of his old Sovereign; and again 
fourteen years later when, his crimes forgotten 
through his long entombment in the Tower, 
he was executed as the embodiment of all the 
national hopes which the new régime that 
condemned him so stupidly flouted. How 
superbly he took his opportunity Mr. Waldman 
has told us. 

“ The executioner spread his cloak out and Raleigh 
knelt upon it. The former asked him to lie facing the 
east, to which he whimsically replied “* what matters 
it which way the head lie, so the heart be right.””. He 
refused to be blindfolded, with the remark, ** Think 








This , 2 > 
oS ee ae | you I fear the shadow of the axe, when I fear not the 
The fire is supposed to 


axe itself."". When he was ready he stretched out his 
hands, the agreed sign to strike, but apparently the 
headsman was too overcome and the blow did not 
follow. “‘ What dost thou fear? Strike, man, 
strike!" came from the figure on the block, . . . 
Raleigh’s death was the greatest triumph of his life ; the 
impression it made was overwhelming. ... James might 
command his lawyers to write a thousand vindications of 
himself and an equal number of denunciations of his 
victim, but his subjects were heedless of both. Their eyes 
and ears were full of that last superb performance of the 
man who symbolised the glory of the wonderful past and 
hatred of the odious present. The great actor’s curtain, 
so perfect in its restraint, had won his audience for ever.”’ * 








* “Sir Walter Raleigh": By Milton Waldman. (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 
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MEN WHO SHAPE 


OUR DESTINIES: NO. 21~THE MOST REV. AND RT. 


HON. WILLIAM TEMPLE, LORD 
OF CANTERBURY AND FORMERLY ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

This week's exclusive portrait study by Y. Karsh, of Ottawa, shows the Archbishop | was Headmaster of Repton School; from 1914-18 Rector 
of Canterbury, Dr. William Temple. Educated at Rugby and Balliol College, Oxford, and from 1915-21 Hon. Chaplain to the King. In 1919 

Dr. Temple was President of the Oxford Union in 1904; Fellow and Lecturer in was Canon of Westminster; from 1921-29 Bishop of Manchester, and in that year 
Philosophy, Queen's College, Oxford, from 1904-1910; Deacon, 1908; Priest, 1909, became Archbishop of York. The Archbishop of Canterbury was born on October 15, 1831, 
and Chaplain. to the Archbishop of Canterbury from 1910-21. From 1910-14 he son of the late Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. F. Temple, 93rd Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 


ARCHBISHOP 


of St. James, Piccadilly 


and until 1921, Dr. Temple 
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THE BRILLIANT ONWARD SURGE 
FIRST PICTURES OF THE ADVANCE OVER THE 
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THE ALLIED ATTACK ON THE 
GUSTAV LINE : GERMAN 


PRISONERS, PANZER 
AND PARATROOPS, Ne 
AWAIT ESCORTS ON ie 
“ EIGHTH ARMY MORTARS LAUNCH A TREMENDOUS BARRAGE OF OVER 700 GUNS ON THE : 
‘ THE ROADSIDE, : 


“ GUSTAV LINE. A LIGHT A.-A. REGIMENT IN ACTION WITH 4°2 MORTARS. 
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SHERMAN TANKS, CAMOUFLAGED WITH TREE BRANCHES, MOVE OVER A STRETCH : ‘ 12 . , 4 : é) 
OF BLOWN ROAD TO THE LIRI RIVER CROSSING. £ oS : i : our : . 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW ON THE CASSINO FRONT, SHOWING THE SNOW-CAPPED MOUNT CAIRO (RIG 
AN IMPORTANT OBSERVATION POST, WITH THE RUINED TOWN OF EORVARO IN FOREGROUND. DOM 
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INDIAN AND BRITISH TROOPS IN TRENCHES BESIDE A ROAD. NEAR A RIVER CROSSING A STUPENDOUS BARRAGE: THE OPENING OF THE ASSAULT ON MAY II, WHEN GUNS ] 
OF THE LIRI. THE OFFENSIVE HAD CARRIED THE ADVANCE FORWARD ON BOTH BANKS, } OF ALL CALIBRES WENT INTO ACTION ACROSS THE RIVER LIRI. 
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These pictures record the early hours of General Alexander's offensive which captured San Angelo had broken further into the Gustav Line, and Cassino 
first opened up at I! p.m. on May I1, when the most powertul co-ordinated began to be surrounded, while British tanks, crossing the Rapido in large numbers, 
attack started with an overture of some 700 guns. Next day the Allied Armies were smashing German concrete strong-points at point-blank range. On the 15th 
had crossed the Rivers Rapido and Garigliano, and began an advance along the it was announced that the Gustav Line was shattered from end to end and the 
Liri River on both banks. On the 14th Kesselring was pulling out his guns British were already striking at ‘“ Highway Six" on the Adolf Hitler Line, 
from the hills flanking the southern edge of the Liri Valley. Indian troops who further threatening the enemy paratroops in Cassino. By the next day, the 16th, 
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OF GENERAL ALEXANDER’S ARMIES. 
GUSTAV LINE AND ALONG THE LIRI RIVER. 
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ON THE NIGHT OF MAY f1I, 
GENERAL ALEXANDER’S ARMIES 
ATTACKED THE GUSTAV 

i LINE. ANTI-TANK 


ae 

<3 GUNNERS READY TO 

ADVANCING ON BOTH SIDES OF THE RIVER LIRI, A BREN CARRIER APPROACHES eh: wake 7 
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THE SMOKE-SCREEN, PURSUING A DISORGANISED ENEMY AFTER STORMING SAN GIORGIO. 
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A BRITISH CAMOUFLAGED TANK PASSING ALONG A DUSTY TRACK TO THE 
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BRIDGE OVER THE LIRI RIVER 50 YARDS AHEAD. 
PO SESS SES SS Cer a “ 
“ 
CAIRO (RIGHT) WITH MONASTERY HILL (RIGHT CENTRE). ON THE LEFT IS MOUNT TROCHIO, ; 
OUND. DOMINATING THE CENTRE IS AN ARTILLERY SMOKE-SCREEN COVERING BAILEY BRIDGE. ; 
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f AN ENEMY PICTURE FROM CASSINO: GERMAN PARATROOPS--WHO FINALLY CRACKED-—— : FRENCH ALPINE TROOPS, WHO 
WATCHING ALLIED MOVEMENTS FROM BEHIND A BARRICADE, AT THE END OF APRIL. i | LOOKING DOWN ON ESPERIA, 
- 


SWEPT THE ENEMY FROM THE AUSENTE VALLEY, 
SOUTHERN BULWARK OF THE HITLER LINE. 
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the enemy realised his peril, flooded the Liri Valley (with little result), and equipment. On the 18th, Alexander, driving forward on a 30-mile front, having 
rushed Panzers to Cassino. On the 17th Cassino was encircled and its garrison completely outmanceuvred Kesselring, advanced from Cassino to the Tyrrhenian 
of 5000 paratroops of the First Parachute Division—described by Berlin as the Sea. White flags waved everywhere at Cassino and the Monastery, whose 
flower of the German Army—were finally encircled. Meanwhile General Leese garrison cracked. By then the Allies had captured the strategic height of Mt. Ruazzo, 
was driving straight along the Liri River—the road to Rome—with the main prisoners numbered over 7000, with 400 guns. In the south, French and American 
body of the Eighth Army. The enemy was reported to be abandoning his spearheads threatened to outflank the Adolf Hitler Line. 
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“WILLIAM THE SILENT”: 


By C. V. WEDGWOOD.* 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


SHOULD be a hypocrite were I not to disclose 
an especial interest in Miss Wedgwood’s book 
about William the Silent. 

On the “ jacket ’’ of her book it is stated : ‘‘ Apart 
from Motley’s classic, ‘The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public,’ little has been written in English about the 
Dutch war of independence, or the remarkable man 
whose courage and tenacity alone laid the foundations 
of freedom in the Netherlands.’’ “ Little has been 
written ’’ is true—although Motley’s superb book is 


“WILLIAM OF ORANGE AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-TWO.’ 
From the painting after Antonio Moro in the Prinsenhof at Delft. 


“William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, was a brilliant social figure in the Netherlands ne 5 . J ; 
at about the time when Queen Elizabeth began to reign in England. How this gay hope (rather like ours after 
young nobleman came to devote himself to, the people’s cause, how he 
alone for the liberty of the Netherlands against Spanish tyranny, how he built up 
through years of exile and underground work the strength to defeat the greatest king 
in Europe, and brought into being the Dutch nation, is one of the great stories of 


world-history.” 


Reproductions from the book “* William the Silent" ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, Jonathan Cape. pe 


the biography of a man as well as the history of a 
struggle. But a few books have been written. There 
was Frederic Harrison's concise and _ illuminating 
study ; there was Ruth Putnam's laborious and well- 
documented compilation ; and there was also a book 
by myself. I-can be exculpated from any commercial 
motive in mentioning this last work ; for it has long 
been out of print and is likely to remain in that 
condition for all time. 

I had just come down from Cambridge, and wanted 
to write a book about Charles II., on whom I had 
written a brief essay for my College Historical Society. 
An uncle by marriage, the late E. W. Hornung, gave 
me an introduction to the firm of Methuen, whose 
principal was the late Sir Algernon Methuen, and 
whose chief literary adviser was E. V. Lucas—later, 
they were both friends of mine, and I think had 
no memory of the transaction. I was informed that 
the public had no interest in Charles II. (still under 
the Macaulay cloud as a mere rake, without his kind- 
ness and assiduity as a King being noticed), but 
William the Silent was definitely a good subject. Sir 
Algernon, I think, scented a fellow-Whig. 

I set to work, in the British Museum and elsewhere. 
I read all the authorities excepting those who wrote 
in the Dutch language, which I did not know. I 
went to Belgium and Holland, surveying the places 
in’ which William operated: and, incidentally, 


** Wilham the Silent William of Nassau, Prance of Orange, 
rap 1shy.” By C.V. Wedgwood, Mlustrated Jonathan Cape ; 1&s 





approaching Delft on foot, found that Vermeer’s ‘“‘ View 
of Delft ’’ (which I saw next day in the Mauritshuis 
at The Hague) was hardly changed since the painter's 
day. I read all the Calendars of State Papers, and 
many rare Elizabethan pamphlets and books (I am 
astonished that Pontus Payen does not appear in Miss 
Wedgwood’s index), and after several years’ hard 
work, I delivered my manuscript. There were hardly 
any footnotes in it, because I was young and im- 
patient and hated the look of footnotes. But I fell 
between two stools. The thing came 
back to me with a request that I 
should make my writing more pictur- 
esque. Being in my _ twenties, I 
yielded a little to my elders. I crossed 
out the word “‘country’”’ and put 
““ champaign ”’ instead ; I added one 
or two unauthorised touches to the 
descriptions of people at certain 
moments ; but I altered as little as 
I could. The book came out, sold 
out, and was not reprinted. Had I 
anticipated Mr. Arthur Bryant with 
a book about Charles II. it would 
still (since there is a shortage of 
books) be in great demand. But with 
William the Silent, at that time, the 
public would have little truck. In 
the first place, the ladies who besiege 
the circulating libraries don’t like 
the appellation “ the Silent,’—although 
William obtained the cognomen merely 
because, a very voluble man, he 
was silent on’ just one occasion. For 
another thing, the British public 
confused him with that other William 
of Orange who usurped his father-in- 
law’s throne, and who cannot be 
loved, however much he may be 
admired, even by the sternest up- 
holders of the Protestamt Succession 
and the most fanatical Irish haters 
of the Pope. Another explanation 
might be that the book was not very 
good; that is not for me to 
judge. 

At all events, Miss 
Wedgwood has corrected my 
error. Her motto is evidently 
“Aut picturesque aut ninil.”’ 
She tells very well the story 
of this gay, rich young Catholic 
nobleman who revolted against 
his King (which he didn’t want 
to do), changed his religion 
(which he didn’t want to do), 
and victoriously led a forlorn 


fought almost Dunkirk) simply because all 
the temptations of an easy life 
meant nothing to him when 
weighed against his hatred 
cruelty, Oppression and 
intolerance. In her book, as in any life of 
this hero and saint, there is the stirring 
narrative of a soul forged in the fire, and 
murdered just when he had achieved his 
purpose, and dying with his faith in Christ 
on his lips. Some things she omits. The 
ferocity in those old religious wars (surpassed 
now by the cold-blooded cruelties in German- 
occypied Europe) was not entirely on one side. 
The’ fanatical assassin of William, utterly 
against William’s views as the proceeding was, 
suffered horrible torture. But the story is 
stirringly told ; and should appeal to us now 
more than ever when the tough and tenacious 
Dutch are fighting on our side both here 
and in Holland against a diabolic enemy 
whose cruelties have not even the excuse 
of a belief that heresy means hell-fire for 
all eternity and must be extirpated. 

But Miss Wedgwood certainly does not 
spare the picturesque. ‘ Here, on that small 
eminence where the Académie des Beaux 
Arts now stands, was the magnificent Palais 
de Nassau, built for his uncle in the Flemish 
Renaissance manner, with steep - pitched, 
two-storied roofs and fantastic pinnacled towers. 
Here were kept the splendid horses on which he and 
his suite rode through the streets to welcome foreign 
embassies or to receive visiting princes. Here were 
rich carvings, inlait woods and linen-fold panelling, 
macabre paintings by Hieronymus Bosch, for whose 
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work Prince 
Philip of Spain 
set the fashion, 
and, in more 
ordinary Re- 
Naissance taste, 
suave marble 
groups of 
Hercules’ and 
Dejanvia and 
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the Judgment of 
Paris ‘ perfectly 
represented’ to 
titillate the 


MISS C. V. WEDGWOOD, AUTHOR OF 
““ WILLIAM THE SILENT,”” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


senses of arriv- Miss Wedgwood has already made a reputa- 
in uests tion for herself as an historian with books on 

& i. on Strafford, Cromwell, and the Thirty Years 
Here, in the b sd bg . snag het nadl to a po 
. . mn ape, the publisher, a deputy-editor of Lady 
Speco ban Rhondda’s weekly, “‘ Time and Tide.” Miss 
queting hall, | Wedgwood speaks German, French, and 
under the ceil- Dutch, and reads Italian, Spanish, and the 
ing of coffered 


Scandinavian languages. 

gilt, he entertained distinguished visitors, or in 
some smaller dining-room plied foreign envoys with 
strong wines and leading questions. Here he gave 
balls and banquets which were the talk of the 
country, set up fountains of wine in the courtyards, 
or surprised his guests with some quaint device, 
as when every dish on his table was made of 
transparent sugar, wrought into the twisted shapes 
of Venetian glassware. Here from time to time 
he challenged his fellow noblemen to a drinking 
contest which ended only when the victor, cocking 
a bleary eye at the swaying floor, saw his last 
opponent roll gracelessly over among the heaps 
of earlier victims snoring under the table. Here, 
in a small lodge across the formal gardens, with 
a tennis court adjoining, he counteracted with 
a bout of furious exercise the-effect of too much 
good living.”’ 

Well, it is one way of writing it. But I wonder, at 
times, what is the evidence for the details. William 
may have been, when young, a cheerful and apparently 
irresponsible youth ; but I can no more imagine him 
“ cocking a bleary eye at the swaying floor”’ at any 


“WILLIAM OF ORANGE AT THE AGE OF FORTY-EIGHT.” 


From the painting attributed to Adrien Key in the Mauritshuis at The Hague. 


time of his life than I could imagine such a thing 
about the late Lord Grey of Fallodon whom, in many 
regards, he resembled : both being gentlemen, Liberals, 
considerate, thoughtful, unselfish, honourable, discreet 

in fact, the reader can add any decent adjective he 
can think of 
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AN HISTORIC MOUNTAIN BATTLEGROUND: FROM GUSTAV TO HITLER LINES. 


Drawn BY OUR Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A PANORAMIC MAP FROM THE GUSTAV LINE, SHOWING THE MOUNTAIN TERRAIN IN THE ALLIED ADVANCE. 


the Gustav | difficulties of the offensive by General Alexander's Fifth and Eighth Armies 


Our panoramic map from Cassino (top, right) and the Garigliano River, 
It may prove t be ne 


Line, illustrates the start-off mark of the series of battles which have carried the teeth of violent defence from every strong-point 
Allied Armies onward by three main routes, the Sixth Highway, the Liri Valley, and most historic battlegrounds of this prodigious war battles, and was opened 

in the south the coast road or Appian Way, all roads leading to Rome. It presents May 15, when the Gustav Line was first cracked by the French, who took Ausonia 
view of the terrain of the historic series of battles proceeding through this | and then the fortress of Esperia, while the Eighth Army, crossing the Rapid 


an aerial 
and indicates the immense entered the Liri Valley Another map stress Hitler Line is given on page 59 


easily defended country of mountain peaks and ranges, 
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OPENING STAGES 


AGAINST THE GUSTAV LINE. 





ENEMY SNIPERS IN THE 


ASSAULT. 


KEEPS CLOSE WATCH ON 


ADAMSON, OF FALKIRK, 
WHICH FELL TO THE GURKHAS’ 


RUINS OF SAN ANGELO, 


GUNNER 











ITALIAN NAVAL BASE, 


ARMY. 


A FORMER 
BY THE FIFTH 


ON A NARROW PENINSULA, 
IN THE RECENT ADVANCE 


OF GAETA 
CAPTURED 


THE PORT 


GUSTAV 
OF 


LINE, THE 
THE FRONT. 


ON THE 
THE CENTRE 


ATTACK 
IN 


THEIR 
A BREACH 


DURING 
EFFECT 


ACTION 
FIRST TO 


GUNNERS IN 


BEING THE 


FRENCH 


the most difficult 


General Alexander's great venture in making his offensive in 
against an 


mountain terrain in Europe, if not in the world, for the attacker, 
enemy who is supreme in the arts of defence, was an anxious enough task for 
the victor of Tunisia. Yet he had in addition the further 


even 
largely composed of heterogeneous elements, men speaking 


army 


general, 
of an 


any 
inxiety 
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WHICH PLAYED A_ BIG PART IN CLEANING UP ANGELO, 
OUTSIDE THE TOWN, WHICH HAS BEEN LAID IN RUINS. 


TANKS, 
‘** HARBOUR ” 


SHERMAN 
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- ALLIED GENERALS IN THE “$ ALLIED GENERALS IN THE “2 GENERAL SIR HAROLD 
ITALIAN ADVANCE:  LIEUT.- ITALIAN ADVANCE: LIEUT.- | DER-IN-CHIEF, ALLIED 
GENERAL SIR OLIVER LEESE, GENERAL MARK CLARK, C.-IN-C., EIGHTH ARMY FRONT, 

THE ASSAULT ON 








FRENCH 





m C.-IN-C., EIGHTH ARMY, FIFTH ARMY. 











FOLLOWING THE CAPTURE OF AQUAFONDATA BY GENERAL JUIN’S ARMY, MEN, WOMEN 


AND CHILDREN RETURN TO THEIR HOMES AND FRATERNISE WITH THE POILUS. 


different languages and dialects, men from the four corners of the earth; white 
men, brown men, black men, brought together under the label of the Fifth and 
Eighth Armies. It could not have been an easy task to shape and guide such 
an Army, but the great commander in the field handled this international team 
as if it were a Brigade of Guards. These international brigades, under English 
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BRITISH TROOPS WITH A 75-MM. GUN MOUNTED ON AN AMERICAN M.3 CHASSIS, 
ADAPTED FOR MORTAR FIRE. IT FIRED I300 ROUNDS IN THIRTY MINUTES. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON GENERAL ALEXANDER’S 
ASSAULT, AND HIS ALLIED GENERALS. 
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INDIAN FORCES ADVANCING 


OF DUST. 


ON PIGNATARO, 
THEY 


WITH BREN-GUN CARRIERS 
CAPTURED PIGNATARO ON MAY 


CAUSING SWIRLS 


15. 


a OO 2. 


Se 














“" ALLIED 


ALEXANDER, COMMAN- GENERALS IN THE ALLIED GENERALS IN THE 
ARMIES IN ITALY, ON THE ITALIAN ADVANCE: GENERAL ITALIAN ADVANCE: GENERAL 
FOLLOWING PROGRESS OF WLADISLAW ANDERS, C.-IN-C., JUIN, COMMANDING THE 
THE GUSTAV LINE, FRENCH FORCES, 
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r GENERAL LEESE INSPECTING A GUARD OF HONOUR OF THE POLISH SECOND CORPS 
UNDER HIS COMMAND, THE POLES ARE FIGHTING MAGNIFICENTLY. i 
American, French, and Polish generals, came through the Gustav Line with 
triumphant results, and at the present moment are still rolling up the flower 
of the German soldiery. Especially pleasing has been the recovery in this of 
France and Poland, whose audacity in attack has aroused the admiration of the 
Allies. and has given great joy to their own nationals, who naturally watched 
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; TERRACINA—-A VIEW OF THE SOUTHERN END OF THE HITLER LINE, ON THE 

H APPIAN WAY TO ROME, WHICH THE U.S. TROOPS REACHED ON MAY 22 
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GOUM WOMEN, WIVES OF ALGERIAN TRIBESMEN FIGHTING UNDER GENERAI JUIN, FOLLOW 
THEIR MENFOLK TO THE FRONT RECALLING THE ANCIENT CUSTOM OF THE CIMBRI, 


to settle 
British, 
undying 
together 


the first moves with pardonable apprehension. Both have long scores 
with the hated Boche, and they, with the Indians, the Americans, the 
and, by no means least, the Dominion troops, have fought with 
courage and battle-craft. Allies, under such a General, who work 
signal the coming triumph other battlefields 


all 
as 


one on 


team 
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FIRST BREACHES IN THE GUSTAV LINE: THE GURKHA CAPTURE 





INDIAN TROOPS MOVING UP. TO ATTACK SAN ANGELO, ON THE RAPIDO RIVER, WHICH THEY FINALLY TOOK BY STORM IN FIFTEEN FURIOUS MINUTES, 





GURKHAS PROCEEDING CAUTIOUSLY THROUGH THE RUINS OF SAN ANGELO. THE INDIAN TROOPS SWARMED ACROSS THE RAPIDO, DEFYING SEVERE MORTAR AND MACHINE-GUN FIRE. 
FIGHTING WAS BITTER, FOR SAN ANGELO STOOD ON A HILL, WHERE GERMANS IN CELLARS FOUGHT DESPERATELY TO THE END. 


The pictures give some idea of the fierceness of the Allied assault when General 
Alexander's advance against the Gustav Line began. San Angelo, Mt. Majo, and 
Castelforte of themselves were no more than incidents of a great battle in 
which all the advantages of defence lay with the enemy, but all were epics 


of their order. San Angelo, bridgehead of the Rapido River, on a hill, was 
defended With almost suicidal desperation, whose capture gave the gallant 
Gurkhas the honour of first breaching the Gustav Line. Tanks and infantry 
swarmed across the river, where the Indians constructed a Bailey bridge and 
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OF SAN ANGELO 


ON MAY 14, THE LONDON IRISH AMONG OTHER TROOPS CAPTURED CASTELFORTE AFTER HOUSE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTING 


FRENCH SEIZURE OF MT. 
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AND RAISED A HUGE TRICOLOUR. ABOVE ARE FRENCH INFANTRYMEN PASSING A SHATTERED TANK IN CASTELFORTE'S RUINS 


another resting on tanks. Sherman tanks swept across the Bailey Bridge at 
dawn, under shell and mortar fire, protected by a smoke-screen Finally, 
San Angelo was stormed with tank support, and capitulated in fifteen minutes. 
Mount Majo, above Castelforte, another scene of bitter contention, is 2400 ft 


| 


and its steep, rugged slopes had been strewn with every type of lethal mine 
and thick tangles of wire. French troops took the height, raised a huge Tricolour 
in plain view of the retreating Germans in the Liri Valley, and pushed on 
to take other mountain villages, their list of prisoners mounting. 


MAJO. 


THE FRENCH GALLANTLY OCCUPIED MT. MAJO, NEAR CASTELFORTE, 


ao 
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HE modest hopes which I expressed last 
week about the Allied offensive in Italy 
have been amply fulfilled. It may be said 
that, while the first stage of this operation 
did not go precisely according to plan, it 
went as well and as quickly as could reason- 
ably have been expected. In country as 
difficult as this, where the art of fortification 
has added a great deal to the natural defensive 
possibilities, some hitch or other must be 
regarded as inevitable. Here everything went perfectly 
south of the Liri Valley and pretty well in it, but to the 
north, in the lofty, steep and craggy hills above Cassino, 
there was a certain delay, as a result of which it proved 
impossible for a few days to drive the enemy from Monastery 
Hill and eject him from the whole of the Gustav Line. But 
he was very hard pressed by the British and Indian forces 
in the Liri Valley, which fought their way up on to the 
celebrated Highway Six (the Via Casilina), while the Poles 
plugged away against the heights. At length the pincers 
closed. But some time before the actual capture of either 
the town or the monastery, the Germans announced the 
evacuation of both, evidently realising that a part of their 
parachute division was trapped and doomed, and hoping 
to take the edge off the bad news by getting their version 
out first. 

I have spoken of delays, but they cannot be called 
serious, since the whole operation up to the capture of 
Monastery Hill lasted only six and a half days. That 
is not an excessive time to take over so difficult and 
complicated an operation against an objective which had 
in the past constantly defied all the efforts of some of the 
best troops in the world—and, it may be added, defended 


THE GREAT WORLD 
SUCCESS IN THE FIRST ROUND. 
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By CYRIL FALLS. 


number of prisoners. The number was 5500 at the end 
of last week and was still growing. 

The other arms contributed nobly to the victory. That 
in which the Allies possessed the greatest superiority of all, 
the air arm, was at its best. The artillery was very well 
handled and surmounted great difficulties created by the 
nature of the country and the sparseness of communica- 
tions. The engineers worked wonders. Correspondents 
were particularly struck by the speed with which they 
came upon the scene at Cassino immediately after it had 
been captured in order to open the vital Highway Six, 
which runs through the town and which had been com- 
pletely blocked by fallen masonry and rubble. Lastly, a 
word of tribute must be found for the public relations ser- 
vice working in conjunction with the Signals in securing 
the quick transmission of messages. The latest news, 
released with commendable’ quickness, was transmitted to 
London ahead of the communiqué and—I dare be sworn— 
generally ahead of the official report to the War Office. 
We cannot even leave out our old foes the censors in the 
praise due for this achievement, and those who know 
something about the despatch of news from a theatre of war 
will realise how fast and unremittingly these much-abused 
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switch is in reality the strongest position and 
may be regarded as the southern section of 
the Adolf Hitler Line. As I write, the attack 
on that line has begun at Pontecorvo in the 
Liri Valley and probably further south. 

So far the enemy has been unable to 
mount a counter-offensive, though he launched 
a number of local counter-attacks in the hilly 
country. This is a frequent penalty of defeat. 
The front-line troops get out of hand and have 
to be reinforced piecemeal by forces originally intended 
for strategic counter-offensive, with the result that the 
latter are frittered away. The same thing applies often 
enough to static defence. When an army has been beaten 
and its formations are disorganised by a pursuit, it may 
become impossible to arrange the defence even of strong 
positions. It must be said, however, that the pursuit is 
being carried out under heavy handicaps. Only a fraction 
of the heavy material can have followed the pursuing 
columns closely, so that if the enemy did succeed in putting 
up strong resistance, it would be necessary for the Allies 
to call a temporary halt before they could hope to beat 
it down. It remains to be seen which of these conflicting 
influences will triumph. At the moment, the signs appear 
favourable for the offensive. The writers of the official 
communiqués have spoken of disorganisation in the enemy’s 
ranks, and we may take it that the word has not been 
used loosely, but means what it says. Much will depend 
upon the speed -with which the enemy moves _ his 
reserves. He accomplished a remarkable feat in this 
respect when the Allies landed at Anzio, and all our air 
predominance did not then prevent him from moving 
formations with great speed. But this time his 

reserves actually in 











of very swift move- 
ments in mountain 
warfare, but so far 
as I am aware they 
have always’ been 
marked by one or 
two characteristics: 
either the distribu- 
tion of troops has 
been thin in pro- 
portion to the area 
of operations, or the 
side on the offensive 
has béen greatly 
superior in fighting 
quality, The latter 
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case does not require 
discussion. The ANZIO 
result of the former 
is that the attack- 
ing side is able to 
manoeuvre rapidly 
and make its way 
through undefended 
or scarcely defended 
valleys, thus mak- 
ing deep enveloping 
movements which 
force upon the 
enemy equally rapid 
retreats or actually 
surround — portions 
of his forces. Here 
the front was held ‘ Q 6 
is te ene. Adolf Hitler Defenceline ts# 
everywhere by good : _ “a 
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| scanty. 

As regards 
Anzio, I should 
estimate that the 
plan was for our 
forces in this 
position to stand 
fast until the main 
body of the Allied 
armies had reached 
the Appian Way 
bevond Terracina. 
That might have 
to be modified if 
there were to be 
a serious hold-up, 
but it would seem 
to be the best 
ww policy to hold 
Ms back any attack 
73% which may _ be 
launched from the 
Anzio position until 
the last possible 
moment. The Anzio 
force constitutes 
a svery serious 
threat to the 
enemy’s communi- 
cations west of the 
Apennines; so great 
a threat, indeed, 
that Kesselring 
might prefer not 
to face it, but, 
instead, to  with- 
draw as fast as 
he could, and if 
he could, to a 

position to the 
S north of it. But 
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high quality. The 
whole affair was well 
planned and carried 
out with skill and 
resolution, But that 


succeeded now after 
failing in the pastis 
certainly no reflec- 
tion upon the troops 
which attempted to 
carry out a similar operation last winter. On the contrary, 
the experience of this success in fine weather serves to 
emphasise the magnitude of the task which the Americans 
and our own troops undertook amid cold, snow and rain. 

The work of the French in the mountains south 
of the Liri Valley was of the highest order and encouraging 
to those who are hoping for the revival of France. The 
divisions concerned were admittedly Colonial, but between 
ofheers, under-otficers and technicians, 25 per cent. of the 
troops must have been Frenchmen. The organisation and 
training were, of course, entirely French. North Africa 
as always been a training-ground for good mountain troops, 
and these appear to have been exceptionally good. When 
1 was in the Mediterranean early this year I was impressed 
by the confidence of French officers with whom I spoke 
that the new French Army which was being built up 
was one of exceptionally high. spirit and skill. They 
were justified in their confidence, The deep thrusts of the 
French down every avenue in which, they found resistance 
weakening proved how well they had absorbed the essential 
lessons of mountain warfare, in which, if reasonable pre- 
cautions are taken, long, open flanks can be much more 
casily defended than in the plain. On their left the 
Americans also acted with speed and daring. Part of the 
country in which they were operating was virtually road- 
less, and some of their detachments had to be supplied 
by air, but they did not cease to press on, In this mountain 
ous area the enemy was thrown into confusion by the speed 
of the Allied advance and was forced to abandon a great 
deal of equipment and material, besides losing a considerable 


GENERAL ALEXANDER’S DETERMINED 


the Anzio beachhead. 


ADVANCE FROM THE GUSTAV TO HITLER LINES, ARROWS INDICATING THE POSITION ON MAY 20 
TRIANGLES INDICATE ENEMY MAIN STRONGPOINTS ALONG THE HITLER LINE. (INSET, THE ANZIO BRIDGEHEAD.) there are other 


The great break-through of the Fifth and Eighth Armies is indicated in this map as on May 20, but on the day following the Americans, driving along 
the west coast, captured Fondi, in front of the Switch, or Dora Line, and some 45 miles from 
French in the centre had seized Campodimele, a few miles south of Pico, whose capture forced 
it should have Line. Along the Liri Valley, Kesselring was counter-attacking desperately to preserve the Hitler Line, but at the time of writing the important towns of 
Aquino, Pontecorvo, and Piedimonti were being strongly attacked by British, Indian, and Polish troops of the Eighth Army. Reverting to the Switch 
Line—a hastily prenared system stretching from Pico to Terracina, 10 miles south-west of Fondi—which port had already been heavily shelled by the he = ised 1 
Navy—the U.S. Forces had to face the formidable Ausoni Ridge, but after reaching Terracina on May 22, se surprisead § ant 
Our map shows the position of the Allied Armies from May 11 to 20. 


(Copyright Map, “* The Observer.’’) 


men must have worked. The good organisation did 
not apply only to messages, since photographs sent by 
radio were available on the day they were taken and— 
much more remarkable still—the actual films were in London 
on the second day after the photographs were taken. There 
has probably never been a campaign the details of which 
were so quickly conveyed to the public. 

Having boasted unofficially of the strength of their 
Gustav and Adolf Hitler Lines throughout the winter, the 
Germans suddenly announced that no such defences existed. 
What there was, they said, was a continuous system of 
defence. This in itself was untrue, since the French found 
a wide zone without fortifications after they had broken 
through the Gustav Line. The statement from Berlin 
suggested that the enemy was not altogether confident of 
holding the Adolf Hitler Line and therefore decided to dis- 
count its importance in advance. Our own intelligence 
service had, however, discovered that this line was, in fact, 
very strong. Photographs disclosed the fact that across 
the Liri Valley, a twelve-mile stretch, the enemy had put 
in some 200 strong-points and seventy concrete pill-boxes. 
Anti-tank ditches had been linked with the numerous 
watercourses. The wire and the mines may be taken for 
granted, The Germans were hustled back so fast that they 
were unable to make any real defence of the position run- 
ning through Santa Oliva and Itri, which was pierced on 
Friday last, and had to fall back to the switch running 
through Pico and Fondi to the sea east of Terracina. This, 
however, was not quite as important as it appeared, because, 
according to my information, what has been called the 


the Anzio beachhead, and only lightly defended. The 
the Germans to fall back from that part of the Hitler 


now that the 
weather has cleared 


possibilities for the 
further develop- 
ment of the opera- 
tions, and I shall 
only 25 miles lay between them and . t . 
disappointed if, 
once having got the 
initiative into our 
hands, we suffer it to slip through them and return 
to the former situation of stalemate. It is to be hoped 
that we shall gain some assistance from Italian partisans, 
whose activities in the mountains have recently been 
mentioned by the Germans; but that is something 
to be accepted gratefully if it occurs, but not to be 
counted on. 

The broader strategy of the campaign is something 
which I cannot deal with on this occasion. It is obviously 
closely connected with the other projects of the Allies, 
both in the east and in the west. On this subject I need 
do no more to-day than call attention to the important 
place which was ascribed by General Smuts, in his speech 
in Birmingham last Friday, to the Mediterranean theatre 
of war. He went so far as to say that the land attack 
from the west had been so long awaited and so much 
publicised, that there was a risk of a distorted conception 
of the coming operations. He declared that he looked 
upon the struggle for Europe as a series of triangular 
operations, and that checks or set-backs at one point 
or other of the triangle might be compensated for and 
prevented from upsetting the general scheme by simul- 
taneous successes. at the others. This view cannot be 
carried too far where Italy is concerned, because 
there is one factor which will always subordinate the 
Italian campaign to the other two. That is the Alps. 
But he did well to remind us that Italy and the whole 
Mediterranean have played a great part in the Allied 
recovery, and may play a part equally important in the 
final victory. 
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i M. FELIX EBOWE. THE PATRIARCH OF ALL RUSSIA. 
The Governor-General of French The Patriarch Sergius of Moscow and 
Equatorial Africa, M. Eboué, died on of All Russia died on May 16 at the 
age of seventy-eight. He had been 


Metropolitan of Moscow since 1934 
and Acting Patriarch since 1925 when 
he was elected Patriarch in September 
of last year. 


—— SS 


May 17 at the age of sixty. An African 
negro, M. Eboué was the first coloured 
man to become a French Colonial 
Governor, and the first of these to join 
General de Gaulle. 


~~ 





MR. CYRIL BEWLEY. 
Killed in Italy at the same time as 
Mr. Roderick Macdonald was Cyril 
Bewley, of Kemsléy Newspapers. 





MR. RODERICK MACDONALD. 
The war correspondent, Mr. Mac- 
donald, of the “‘Sydney Morning 
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MR. ARTHUR YENCKEN, BRITISH MINISTER IN MADRID, 


KILLED IN A ’PLANE CRASH, AND MRS. YENCKEN. 
Mr. Arthur Yencken, British Minister and Chargé d’Affairs in 
Mrs. Yencken 


Madrid, was killed recently in an air crash. 
was awaiting her husband at Barcelona to greet the prisoners 
Mr. Yencken 


Herald,”’ and representing as well the 
London ‘‘ News Chronicle,” has been 
killed in Italy. He went to Chungking 

correspondent in 1941 





as special | 
and was with the First Army in 


His first post as war correspondent 
was at Algiers, and after the invasion 
of Italy he was posted to the Eighth 
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Army, and later also covered the Fifth 
Army front. 
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PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE 
IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 





THE NAZI COMMANDER OF CRETE: MAJOR-GENERAL 

H. KREIPE, NOW A PRISONER IN CAIRO. 
Major-General Heinrich Kreipe, Commander of the 22nd Panzer 
Grenadier Division in Crete, recently arrived in Cairo after the 
daring exploit by British officers which resulted in his capture 
on the night of April 26 a few miles south of Heraklion, Crete. 
The General was driven in his own car to 30 miles beyond 

Heraklion, and the party embarked in a British vessel. 








of war who have arrived there for exchange. 
had held posts in Washington, London, Copenhagen, Berlin, 
Was appointed Minister in Madrid in 1940. 


Egypt and Rome. 
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North Africa. 
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PAYMASTER CAPTAIN L. RITCHIE. 

Paymaster Captain Lewis Ritchie, well known as a 
writer of naval stories under the pen-name “ Bar- 
timeus,”” has been appointed Press Secretary to his 
Majesty’s Household in succession to Sir Eric Miéville, 
hitherto in charge of Press matters at the Palace, 
additional as Assistant Private Secretary to the King. 
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REGIMENT, 





TO MAJOR F, 
On February 16 of this year Major Hoey’s company formed part of a force 
which was ordered to capture a position at all costs. Major Hoey personally 
led his men under heavy fire right up to the objective. Despite his wounds, 
he reached the enemy strong-point first, where he killed all the occupants 
before being mortally wounded. His outstanding gallantry and leader- 
ship and his total disregard for personal safety resulted in the capture of 
this vital position in Arakan, Burma. 


FOOTE, ROYAL TANK 
IN THE LIBYAN CAMPAIGN. 





MR. HENRY WALLACE. 

The U.S. Vice-President, Mr. Wallace, with three com- 

panions, has gone to China and Russian Siberia as a 

** messenger” of Mr. Roosevelt. In a statement, Mr. 

Wallace said the object of the trip “is to let our 

Asiatic friends know the spirit of the American pe 
and the beliefs and hopes of their C.-in-C.” 





LIEUT.-COLONEL HENRY 
AWARDED THE V.C. FOR GALLANTRY 
It was during the period May 27 to June 15, 1942 that Lieut.-Colonel 
Foote won his V.C. for outstanding gallantry in leading his men and prevent- 
ing a break-through by enemy tanks whilst the Guards Brigade was being 
withdrawn from the Knightsbridge escarpment. Although wounded in 
the neck, he was always at the crucial point at the right moment over a 
Lieut.-Colonel Foote was taken prisoner, escaped fromm 


period of days. 
the German camp, and is now interned in Switzerland. 
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COMMAND OF THE LUFTWAFFE 
IN THE WEST: FIELD-MARSHAL SPERRLI 


ndividual General in the Polis} 
and neither he nor Rundstedt, 








RUNDSTEDT: IN SUPREME 
BLASKOWITZ 
the most Su 


IMMEDIATELY UNDER VON 
FIELD-MARSHAL JOHANNES 


subordinate to him 





RUNDSTEDT IN 
es¢ful 


To VON 
ROMMEL. 


MARSHAL 


SUBORDINATE 
Blaskowitz, 


IN THE 
THE WEST: 





has only now been raised to the rank of Field-Marshal 


SUPREME COMMANDER 
FIELD 
Rommel 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON RUNDSTEDT, 


GERMAN 
WEST: 
The German overseas news agency recently gave the first public announcement of the allocation 
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FAMOUS AIRCRAFT: KITTYHAWK FIGHTER- BO) 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECI ARTIST 


OUTRANGING OUR ARTILLERY: THE PILOT OF A KITTYHAWK RELEASES HIS BOMB IN A 


‘le-seater Kittyhawk fighter-bomber, now armed with six }4-in. machine- 500-Ib. bomb slung underneath the fuselage. A single-motor low-wing monoplane them 
yuns and a 50@-lb. bomb, has seen considerable service in the Mediterranean zone, with single fin and rudder, it has a deep radiator under the nose, and its three they 
ind at present is doing valuable work in Italy, where, with Mustangs and wheels are retractable. The six }-in. machine-guns are mounted three in each crews 

mores, it is being used as a counter-battery weapon. Powered by a Rolls- wing In giving valuable support to ground troops in Italy, the Kittyhawk knoc 
Royce Merlin XXI."' motor, this American-designed Curtiss warplane has a | pilots have perfected a most effective technique in attacking enemy gun positions paint 
peed in excess of 350 m.p.h., and can carry either a long-range fuel tank or a from a low level, making it far more difficult for the ground defences to hit enem 
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-R- BOMBER IN ACTION AS A COUNTER-BATTERY WEAPON. 


SPECI Artist, C. E. TURNER. 





7 


Fa 





iB IN A SWIFT LOW-LEVEL ATTACK ON AN ENEMY HILLSIDE GUN POSITION IN ITALY. 


lane them than in the old style of dive-bombing. With great speed at their command, The deep radiator—a common practice with Kittyhawks—is decorated with a 
hree they roar over the target, planting their bombs almost before the enemy gun fantastic shark's mouth complete with teeth: a terrifying sight to an enemy 
»ach crews know they have arrived The Army is loud in their praise, for they can gun crew towards whom it is hurtling head-on A second Kittyhawk can be 
awk knock out gun positions which cannot be reached by our artillery In our seen (left) streaking over a hill- top as its delayed-action bomb explodes 
ions painting, a Kittyhawk is seen making one of these low-level attacks on an (bottom, right) on another gun position. Having completed their bombing, the 


hit enemy hillside gun position in Italy, and the pilot has just released his bomb. Kittyhawks, with their powerful armament, become vicious fighters. 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST FROM MANY PARTS. 
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{ Crmmaanag Ohare Qgeraet fra, Mayas HIS MAJESTY INSPECTS A “BLUE NOSE” CERTIFICATE AIRMEN AS WELL AS SAILORS RECEIVE A “ BLUE NOSE” CERTIFICATE WHEN 
if as - : WHILST ON HIS RECENT VISIT TO.THE HOME FLEET. THEY CROSS THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. A VARIANT ON THE NAVY CERTIFICATE. 
Ne Mel “2! This “Crossing the Arctic Line” certificate was designed and drawn up by officers and men of the battleship “Anson,” and airmen, as well as sailors, 
eS ee ssntiianiiineestiniainet ae can become members of the “ Blue Nose Club ” when their flying duties take them across the Arctic Circle. The two certificates vary slightly in design, 
oc Se PRT TEKS although the wording is exactly similar, when “ airmen” is read for ‘‘seamen” and the type of aircraft is substituted for the name of the ship. Among 
THE ‘‘ BLUE NOSE’’ CERTIFICATE FOR CROSSING - on ga = cage: that 2 this club contend with during service in Arctic waters are temperatures registering as much as 43 d degrees 
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BY THE CREW OF 


THE BATTLESHIP 


‘* ANSON.” 


caked with ice as thick as gun barrels. 





VESUVIUS AFTER THE ERUPTION AS SEEN FROM 24,000 FT.—FROM A S.A.A.F. MOSQUITO 





THE DARK FORMATION (UPPER LEFT) 


INDICATES THE STREAM OF LAVA WHICH 


FLOWED 


ATTACK ON TOURS AIRFIELD BY AIRCRAFT OF R.A.F. BOMBER COMMAND: 
WHEN ENORMOUS DAMAGE WAS DONE IN THE TARGET AREA. 


Aircraft of R.A.F. Bomber Command attacked the airfield at Tours on the night of May 7-8, following two 
earlier attacks on the same target by aircraft of the Eighth U.S. Fighter Command. This photograph gives 
some idea of the havoc caused by these raids; especially heavy damage being done to installations; many 
buildings, barracks and hangars were destroyed and others severely damaged. he blasting of enemy airfields, 
wherever they may be, is one of the really important jobs being done by Allied bombers and fighters. 


AFTER THE 


f 





PRINCESS ELIZABETH MEET SOME OF BRITAIN’S AIRBORNE TROOPS, HER MAJESTY AND THE 


PRINCESS ARE INTERESTED IN THE CAMOUFLAGE ADOPTED BY A_ SNIPER. 


THE QUEEN AND 


DOWN TO THE PLAINS. 


The King and Queen, 


with Princess Elizabeth, 


recently spent a day with airborne troops and saw one of the biggest glider 





landings ever made in Britain, They watched several hundred parachute troops dropped in formation from the skies; they 

inspected units of the airborne forces, showing particular interest in the equipment which the paratroops take with them; and, H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH WITH HER REGIMENT: A CHARMING STUDY 

from the control tower of an R.A.F. station they watched gliders circle and land. With the King and Queen were Air Chief- , : mt Rees . a : 2s 

Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, C.-in-C., Allied Invasion Air Forces, and Lieut.-General Browning, C.-in-C., Airborne Troops. OF THE PRINCESS AS SHE LEFT HER CAR TO VISIT BATTALIONS OF THE 
GRENADIER GUARDS-—-THE REGIMENT OF WHICH SHE IS COLONEL. 


. 
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re NEW TYPES OF AIRCRAFT AND ANOTHER U-BOAT 
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AIRCRAFT FROM THE CARRIER ‘‘CHASER’’ SINK ANOTHER U-BOAT AND 
SURVIVORS COME ALONGSIDE TO THE DESTROYER ‘“ ONSLAUGHT ’’— 
| The aircraft-carrier “Chaser” has many U-boat kills to the credit of the aircraft flown from her 
| deck, and the above pictures are of one of her latest successes. In this particular action, gunfire 
: from the destroyer “‘ Onslaught’’ helped send the enemy submarine to her doom and picked up the 
j 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
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me 
A DIAGRAM OF THE MILES }35—-A SHIPBORNE FIGHTER—THE SMALLER OF THE TWO 
WINGS BEING IN FRONT CREATES THE IMPRESSION OF BACKWARD FLYING. 
This new type of aircraft—‘ with the tail in front and the propeller at the back ”"—is a tandem- 
winged aeroplane in which the smaller of the two wings is in front, giving the_impression of being a 
tail-plane and creating the illusion that the aircraft is flying backwards. Mr. George Miles, Technical 
4 
{ 
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THE FIRST ALL*STEEL TRANSPORT ’PLANE: THE “* CONESTOGA.” AN AMBULANCE 
AND AN AMPHIBIOUS JEEP ARE LOADED INTO THE HUGE AIRCRAFT. 


DY The first transport aeroplane to be built entirely of stainless steel has been ordered by the United 
iD ; S Navy for freight carriage between fleet bases Known as the “ Conestoga,”’ the new aircraft 


>fates 
HE ' hieh-wine monoplane with a wine-span of 100 ft It is powered by two Pratt and Whitney 
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-—AND THESE ARE THE SURVIVORS AS THEY ARRIVED IN PORT ON THEIR WAY TO A _ PRISONER-OF- 


WAR CAMP. 


Survivors, seen coming alongside and later being landed at some unnamed port. U-boat sinking 
are steadily on the increase, and any real menace to our supply lines has, it is understood, been 
definitely overcome. The type and morale of recent German prisoners have shown steady deterioration. 





- re § =eets 
THIS IS A NEW TYPE OF AIRCRAFT 
BY MILES AIRCRAFT, LTD. 
Director and Chief Designer of Miles Aircraft. Ltd., is the designer of this type—the Miles 35, and it 
is said that it will be particularly suitable as a shipborne fighter, as the pilot has a completely 
unrestricted view of his objective. 


DESIGNED AND 


PRODUCED 


THE MILES 35 IN FLIGHT: 





* CONESTOGA,” 


RUNWAY INTO THE 
"PLANE, 


AN AMPHIBIOUS JEEP ROLLS UP THE FIRST ALL-STEEL 


TRANSPORT 
eneines, and has a loading capacity which varies from an ambulance to two jeeps, twenty-four 
paratroops, or twenty-four stretcher cases. As can be seen here, a panel in the body of the machine, 
under the tail, lets down to provide a ramp for loading and unloading 
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THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE: MAY 1944. THE MASSING OF TI 


DRAWN BY OUR WAR ARTIST, 





CaPT: 























, "i Be : 
met: ; 
A VILLAGE GREEN ANYWHERE IN ENGLAND, TRANSFORMED INTO AN ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY FORCE TRA 
“The ports of England are bristling—crammed to bursting point—with all | masses of Second Front war vehicleS of every type and description, a typical infan 
the invasion equipment which, will have to be ferried to the Continent example being the scene depicted by our war artist. In it can be seen } who 
overnight."" Thus spoke Dr. Harald Jansen, a German war reporter, over tanks, lorries, tractors, amphibious craft, and other invasion material—some take 
Berlin radio on May 18. What Britain's ports do—or do not—in fact leaving for unspecified destinations, others taking their place, with A.T.S street 
contain is the business of the Censorship. But what is known to countryfolk girls checking them in and out. On the left, amphibious ‘‘ Duck ”’ lorries of ar 


all over Britain is that their village greers are now the repository of vast are waiting to move off, held up for the moment by the passing of a U.S. of th 
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OF THE ALLIED INVASION FORCES FOR THE SECOND FRONT. 


‘RTIST, | Captain BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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-E ) TRANSPORT DEPOT. TANKS JOSTLE “DUCKS” AND TRACTORS, WHILE INFANTRY MARCH THROUGH. 
al infantry regiment en route to an invasion concentration area. The villagers, receiving each month fa: more vehicles of every kind than the entire total 
n | who commonly refer to their home areas these days as “ occupied England,” left behind on the Continent by tne B.E.F. in 1940. in spite of which the reserve 
e take as a matter of course the masses of armour stacked along their village depéts have never been so heavily stocked So it is that on country estates 
> streets and occupying their erstwhile cricket pitches. This colossal distribution along miles of tree-lined arterial roads, on village greens, and in lanes al! 
S of army vehicles, handled by the R.A.O.C., constitutes what is certainly one the country are parked thousands upon thousands of war vehicles ready to 


. of the largest single motor-distributing concerns on earth The Army is now be flung into the greatest military adventure of all time 
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AMONG THE RUINS OF SEVASTOPOL. ALLIED TROOPS IN NORTH BURMA. 


Chinese and American troops under the command of General Joseph W. Stilwell are playing an 
important part, on the Northern Burma front, in the Allied campaign in that country. Armed 
and trained at American bases, Chinese soldiers go into battle in Burma wielding the most modern 
of American weapons with an effectiveness that has proved what they can do when properly 
armed. In one of the pictures below, General Stilwell is seen congratulating Chinese company 
commanders on their return from a successful attack on Japanese outposts in Northern Burma. 
Among General Stilwell’s American troops, probably none are better known than “ Merrill’s 
Marauders ’’—the U.S. fighting unit corresponding to the late Brig.-General Wingate’s “Chindits,” 
who, it was announced this week, have been placed under the command of General Stilwell. The 
commanding officer of the ‘‘ Marauders,” Brig.-General Frank D. Merrill, is the subject of another 
of our pictures. He has a marked resemblance to his chief, General Stilwell. ‘ Merrill's 
Marauders,”” many of them jungle-trained veterans, went into action in February, when they began 
a 100-mile circling. march to the rear of the Japanese concentrations at Maingkwan, over 
terrible country to clear the Japs from the new Ledo Road—supply route to China. 





PART OF ONE OF THE LONG, DREARY PROCESSIONS OF GERMAN AND RUMANIAN PRISONERS 
” 


WHO FILED OUT OF SEVASTOPOL TO CAPTIVITY AFTER THE “HERO CITY’S RECAPTURE 
BY THE RED ARMY ON MAY 9. 


be 
e 


i 





STANDING IN A JEEP, A HIGH-RANKING CHINESE OFFICER REVIEWS AMERICAN-TRAINED 
CHINESE TROOPS AT A_ U.S. ARMY BASE IN THE CHINA-BURMA-INDIA WAR ZONE. 
THESE MEN FIGHT UNDER GENERAL “ JOE” STILWELL. 





MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS TO SEVASTOPOL’S HISTORIC PAST WERE DESTROYED BY THE 
ENEMY, AND THEIR METAL CONTENT SENT TO GERMANY. WRECKED BUILDINGS LINE MOST 
OF THE CITY’S STREETS, 





BRIG.-GENERAL FRANK dD. MERRILL, COMMANDING OFFICER OF ** MERRILL’S 
a MARAUDERS,”’ THE FIRST U.S. INFANTRY UNIT TO FIGHT IN BURMA, STUDIES MAPS 
AND WRITES MESSAGES TO HIS TROOP COMMANDERS. 





ied. Gort OK. 


+ 


+ 
Ms 
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A DETACHMENT OF RED ARMY MEN AND VEHICLES ADVANCING DOWN LENIN STREET, 
PAST RUINED HOUSES, DURING THE RUSSIAN REOCCUPATION OF THE FAMOUS CRIMEAN CITY, 


Hitler, according to a German prisoner captured at Sevastopol, issued an order at the beginning of May 
that the city must be held at all costs. Not many days later—before midnight on May 9—Sevastopol was 





tormed by the Red Army after a direct three-days assault following on a siege of three weeks. This 

famous Crimean stronghold cost Hitler some 300,000 casualties to capture it in 1942, and another 100,000 

men or more to lose it in 1944. Our radioed pictures show something of the aftermath of the final battle 

for the “ Hero City "three scenes of devastation in Sevastopol after it had been taken over by the Red 

Army. One of them shows a batch of enemy prisoners, some of the 25,000 or more captured in the final 

Crimean battles, and of whom correspondents have cabled describing ragged and spiritless columns of : - : : F 

Germans marching northward towards captivity. For some days after its capture, smoke overhung the LIEUT.-GENERAL JOSEPH W. STILWELL,, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF U.S, FORCES IN 


CHINA, BURMA AND INDIA, CONGRATULATING SOME OF HIS CHINESE COMPANY 


ity, which had been looted and many of its priceless historic monuments destroyed. 
COMMANDERS ON A SUCCESSFUL SORTIE AGAINST JAP OUTPOSTS IN NORTHERN BURMA. 
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EVERY MAN HIS OWN QUARTERMASTER—THE INVASION RATION PACK. 


THE 24 HOUR RATION 
IESTRUCTIONS wiTwin) 


FUEL 
TABLETS 


BISCUITS 


PORTABLE 
HEATER. 


CHEWING 
Supp, GUM 


5) 


MM, 
Proy, $3 bi. 
Wed), obttcuey, 


THE CONTENTS OF THE 24-HOUR RATION PACK TO BE CARRIED BY EACH FIGHTING MAN IN THE COMING INVASION. 
IT INCLUDES INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE RATION, PRINTED ON BOTH SIDES OF A CARD; OBVERSE 
ABOVE, REVERSE RIGHT. 


\ HEN the big Allied drive for the liberation of Europe takes place, our fighting men will carry with them, 

apart from their arms and equipment, a small waterproofed box containing rations for 24 hours. These 
rations comprise two blocks of oatmeal, making half a pint of porridge each; one meat block, half a pint, with 
broken biscuits; two slabs, of 2 oz. each, of raisin chocolate; two slabs, of 2 oz. each, of vitamin chocolate; ten 
biscuits; two packets of chewing gum, consisting of four tablets each; four pieces of sugar; § oz. of meat extract 
(two tablets); a slab of salt; two blocks of tea, sugar and milk, making two pints; 4 oz. of boiled sweets; one 
cooker, with a tin fuel-holder; one tin of tablet fuel, enough for six fires; and four pieces of toilet paper. The 
box containing these condensed meals measures 5} in. long by 4§ in. wide, and is 2} in. deep. Instructions and 

suggested menus are included, part of the label being shown on right 





CHOCOLATE 
bo) ea = bo) 


MEAT 
EXTRACT 


BISCUITS 


3 PREPARATION. 

To prepare a hot meal, crumble the blocks up finely into a mess tin 
Add water to a depth of about 4" (} pint) for the 2 oatme.| blocks and 
the meat block(s), and about |* (1 pint) for half the quantity of cea blocks 
provided. Boil with stirring for 3-4 minutes. if circumstances make 
heating with water impossible, the oatmeal and meat blocks can be 
eaten dry—in which case 

(1) Eat chem siowly. 
(2) Chew chem weil. 
(3) Drink some water at the same time or 800 after 
4 
(a) The amount of wacer only appromimate 
if carelully or they will burn 
(c) Broken biscuits and mea exiract bles may be * to the mest sew i 


required 

(d) Afcer doling, leave che cea for a few minutes “@ that the leaves can sink to the 
bottom of the mets-om Add sugar f re et 

(e) 4 you want more hoc drink, cook up the broken bar of plein chocolate with 
water or dissolve (he meat ext: act tablets in hot 

@) i & more economical for to cook in pars and makes the larger part of the 
mens tin full of cea co give nearty twe pints (using of! tea blocks in one pack). Ic is 
emential to ute cookers away from all draughts-—wiing & Ue as a shield, or by 
making a imal slic or: 

Please turn over. 
WA “ART RORRRINEE RN samme 
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THE SCENE OF THE TRAGIC SHOOTING OF 47 AIR OFFICERS—STALAG LUFT III. 
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and Allied 
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STEAMBOAT 


that forty- 
Forces had 
came as a 


information given 


Power 


by 
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German 


authorities 
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course 


to a 


representative 
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protecting 
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course 
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April 
these 


17, 


seventy-six 


seventy-six, 
urteen were still at large, and forty-seven had been shot, some while resisting arrest 


fifteen 


officers had escaped 
recaptured, 


had 


been 


from 


to 
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to 


profoundly 


new attempt 


escape after 


capture 
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shocked 
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German 
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have 
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once 
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protecting 
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Power 
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PRISONERS OF WAR RUN RACES IN THE GROUNDS 


OF THEIR CAMP. 


DAY AT STALAG LUFT III. : 





HUTS 
P.O.W, 


AND WASHING 
THEMSELVES, 


PRISONERS’ STRUNG 


BY THE 


SHOWING 
WERE BUILT 


AT STALAG LUFT III. ; 
LINES. SOME HUTS 


A COMPOUND 
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STALAG LUFT 
SHOOTING 


ANOTHER 
OCCURRED, 


HUT AT 
THE TRAGIC 


A NEW 
WHERE 


FOUNDATIONS FOR 
THE GERMAN CAMP 


BRICK 
OF 


LAYING THE 
CORNER 


{ officers shot was made up of twenty-five members of the R.A.F., six members of 
the R.C.A.F., three of the R.A.A.F., two of the R.N.Z.A.F., three of the South 
African Air Force, four Poles, two Norwegians, one member of the Fighting French 
Air Force, and one of the Royal Hellenic Air Force 
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GIRLS OF THE ROYAL OBSERVER CORPS 
AT WORK PLOTTING AIRCRAFT MOVE- 
MENTS ON A BIG MAP TABLE, WHICH 
REPRESENTS THE AREA COVERED 
FROM THEIR OPERATIONAL CENTRE. 
THE LONG-RANGE BOARD BEHIND 
THEM SHOWS THE MOVEMENT OF 
AIRCRAFT IN ADJOINING REGIONS. 


THE 
EYES AND EARS 
OF THE RA-F.: 


GIRLS OF THE ROYAL 
OBSERVER CORPS. 


HE Royal Observer Corps has been 

on duty day and night without 
break since a week before the outbreak 
of war. Numbering some 40,000 mem- 
bers, and operating a network of 
telephone wires which would go four 
times round the world, the Corps is 
responsible for spotting and plotting 
the position and course of every air- 
craft, friendly or hostile, approaching 
our shores or actually over this 
country. Such information is passed 
on to Fighter Command so rapidly 
and efficiently that within 25 seconds 
of an aircraft being spotted from one 
of the 1500 observer posts scattered 
about Britain, its position and course 
have been plotted and placed in the 
hands of the Fighter Sector, and 
another fifteen seconds later reach 
Fighter Command H.Q. Our pictures, 
taken at one of a number of operational 
centres, show girls of the Observer 
Corps translating messages from 
observer posts into visual plotting. 
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ONE OF THE GIRLS OPERATING ON THE LONG-RANGE BOARD. SHE WILL PLOT THE POSITIONS OF AIRCRAFT FROM THE MOMENT THEY APPROACH 


THIS COUNTRY, GIVING WARNING OF ANY NEARING 


THE OPERATIONAL CENTRE'S AREA. 
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AN AIR-BORNE INVASION IN THE MAKING: SECOND FRONT PREPARATIONS, s 
TRAINING AND REHEARSALS OF GLIDER-BORNE INFANTRY AND PARATROOPS. 
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* DROPPING SUPPLIES BY PARACHUTE IN THE AREA IN WHICH PARATROOPS HAVE LANDED. H q i 3 a 

SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT, CARRIED BY THE R.A.F., MUST BE DROPPED ACCURATELY AND H = & ees r+ : 
NEAR THE TROOPS IN ORDER TO BE EFFECTIVE, - 











OA EO Hl 
~“ PART OF THE DRYING-ROOM AT ONE OF MANY BR.A.F. ~ ~ 
DEPOTS FOR HANDLING AND PACKING PARACHUTES, 
WHERE FABRIC AND CORDAGE ARE DRIED AND 


CAREFULLY INSPECTED. A 
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ERMAN commentators have recently 
warned their listeners and readers that 

the opening of the Second Front might very 
well coincide with landings of powerful air- 
borne forces of the Allies far behind the 
West Wall, perhaps even in the Fatherland 
itself. Only the event itself can prove how 
true their warnings are. But there is nothing 
vague about the fact that glider-borne 
infantry and paratroops have for a long 
time been training in very great numbers 
in this country—a training some aspects of 
which are illustrated in these drawings by 
Flight Lieut. Hailstone, who last week illus- 7 
trated for our readers another branch of 
Second Front air preparations—the field 
conditions under which the Second Tactical 
Air Force have been operating from British i 
bases. The gliders he has drawn are part ee 
of that same Tactical Arm of the Allied 
Expeditionary Air Force, in conjunction with 
which the use of paratroops and parachute 
supply units becomes essentially a combined 


Services operation. The production, towing 
(Continued opposite. 
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7 AT A RECENT EXERCISE, SEVERAL HUNDRED GLIDERS LANDED ON AN AIRFIELD ™ 
WITHOUT ANY COLLISIONS——-A FINE TRIBUTE TO THE SKILL OF THE GLIDER PILOTS 
AND THE PILOTS FLYING THE TUG AIRCRAFT. 
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: > ? M 
A GLIDER ON THE ASSEMBLY LINES AT AN R.A.F. DEPOT. THE PRODUCTION OF ; i PARATROOPS JUMPING FROM A_ DAKOTA. DROPS ARE MADE FROM HALIFAXES, WHITLEYS } 
EACH GLIDER, PREFABRICATED IN FURNITURE FACTORIES, TAKES ONLY A FEW DAYS. i j AND DAKOTAS. THE R.A.F. IS RESPONSIBLE FOR TAKING THE MEN TO THE TARGET AREA. 
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TWO SCENES (ABOVE AND RIGHT) AT THE R.A.F. PARACHUTE TRAINING SCHOOL, WHERE PUPILS, 
BY MEANS OF SPECIALLY DESIGNED EXERCISES AND APPARATUS, LEARN HOW TO JUMP AND 
LAND, WITHOUT HURTING THEMSELVES, UNDER CONDITIONS AS CLOSE AS POSSIBLE TO THOSE 
MET WITH IN ACTION, THE MOTTO IS ‘“‘ KNOWLEDGE DISPELS FEAR,’” AND EVERYTHING IS 
DONE TO INSPIRE THE MEN’S CONFIDENCE IN THEMSELVES AND THEIR EQUIPMENT. 


. 
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Continued.) 
and escort of the gliders to their destination, for instance, is the primary responsibility 


of the R.A.F., as is the provision and navigation of aircraft and the carrying of paratroops ; 
whereas the glider pilots, airborne soldiers and paratroops are Army personnel. For 
some time now, extensive airborne exercises have been made with British, Canadian 
and American Armies and Air Forces co-operating, and mass descents in various 
parts of Britain have provided, for those able to witness them, a heartening pre-view 
of what invasion may involve for the enemy. At the end of April, U.S. aircraft 
of Brig.-General Paul L. Williams’ Ninth Troop-Carrier Command carried out one 
of the most massive airborne operations of the war—a dawn attack on an “ enemy 
strong-point "" executed under harsh battle conditions and with split-second pre- 
cision. It was a full-scale rehearsal of Second Front tactics, and as the troops 
stormed their objective other gliders brought fresh units and supplies of food, 
ammunition, weapons and medical equipment. This big-scale exercise was followed 
early this month by the greatest airborne landing of troops at night by R.A.F. 
and Glider Pilot Regiment crews—an achievement watched by Air Chief-Marshal 
Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Allied Expeditionary 
Air Force, with whom were Lieut.-General F. A. M. Browning, Chief of Britain's 
airborne troops, the Officer Commanding the Glider Pilot Regiment, and repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. airborne forces. The successful nature of these exercises 
is due to the rigorous training which preceded them. Some details of that 
training are illustrated on these two pages. At the R.A.F. Parachute Training 
School, Army pupils are taught how to jump and land, without hurting themselves, 
by means of exercises and apparatus designed to provide conditions as near as 
possible to those of the actual jumping. For instance, the “ Fan” trainer, seen 
in the drawing on the right, acts as a braking device on descent, corresponding 
to the speed of an actual drop. The packing of the parachutes themselves is, 
of course, an operation so important that failure to do it properly might imperil 
a complete airborne operation. At the R.A.F. packing depét in which one of 
our drawings was made, it is the proud boast of the girls that not one parachute 
packed there has failed to open properly. 


Drawn BY FuicHt Lieut. H. W. HAILSsTONE. 
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M’** is the month of the gardener, when to all his 

lifelong care of his flowers he has to add the trouble 
of the insect pests that pursue them. His apprehensions 
precede those of the farmer or the fruit-grower, and are 
different in kind. The farmer’s crops are grown in a rotation 
that is a check on the multiplication of insect pests ; 
the fruit plantations can employ high-powered 
spraying machines out of the question in the 
average garden. But as Mr. G. Fox Wilson, 
Entomologist to the Royal Horticultural Society, 
points out, this is not the only difference. The 
gardener’s small area encourages direct dealings 
impracticable on a large one. On the other hand, 
the wider range of his plants enables and encourages 
a greater variety of pests, and the sheltered position 
favours insects that cannot flourish in exposed 
conditions. This sheltered nursery for pests, native 
or alien, imposes a clear duty to his neighbours on 
the gardener, because some of them will go farther 
and do worse. 

So many are the insect pests—the moths and 
butterflies, the beetles, the two-winged and four- 
winged flies, the Aphides, the spiders and mites— 
that they cannot all be named. It is more con- 
venient to survey the territory of the garden, 
province by province, allotting to each its charac- 
teristic pest. The lawn comes first, and sometimes 
gets less rolling and drainage than it needs. The 
disastrous effect of neglect is apparent in early 
spring, when the leather-jackets, which have ruined 
many a lawn and golfing-green, appear. They are 
the offspring of the daddy-long-legs, the common 
crane-fly, which, on wing throughout the summer, 
is particularly abundant in late August and 
September. Then the starlings, with a ravenous 
appetite for daddy-long-legs, take the matter up. 
For the emerging leather-jackets, naphthalene may 
be applied to the soil. The same remedy should 
be applied, after heavy rolling, to the white grubs 
of the chafers, of the cockchafer, which has a 
lifetime of three vears, and of the garden-chafer. 

The accommodating character of the rose, in 
harmony with the talent for compromise in the 
nation which has chosen it for its emblem, is 
reflected in the number both of its lovers and its 
enemies. Pale, mottled areas in rose-leaves in 
May, June and July signify the presence of the 
rose-leaf hopper. <A forcible spray of nicotine 
soap-wash on the pale, yellowish grubs in spring 
will serve them right. The same vigorous preventive 
serves also for the cuckoo-spit, which has nothing 
to do with the cuckoo, but is a frothy mass with 
.which the frog-hopper insect surrounds itself. 
It appears later in the year on Aaron’s rod 
or golden rain. 

These minor horrors are surpassed by the 
Aphides, of which ten varieties are classed, but 
of which the large green or red Aphis, with large 
black cornicles, or honey tubes, is the one that finds a 
shining mark on the Other Aphides under their 


rose. 





DAMAGE CAUSED BY THE ANGLESHADES MOTH, 


This moth (Phlogophora metwulosa) is large, with brownish-pink 

fore-wings on which there is a conspicuous olive-green triangular 

central band and a narrow marginal line of the same colour; the 

hind-wings are greyish and bordered with pink. It has a wide 

range of host plants, and its larva is a serious pest to many 
plants, both in the open and under glass. 


INSECT PESTS OF 


Photographs reproduced by fermission of the Ministry, of Agriculture 


of G. Fox Wilson, Entomologist to the Royal Horticultural Society. 
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By E. S, GREW. 


communal name of green-fly find other hosts on the annual 
and herbaceous borders; on aquilegia, antirrhinum, china 
asters, nasturtium, sweet pea, dahlias, poppies, and corn- 
flowers, for the Aphis comes on the scene in insatiable hordes 
in the summer. In one year, the swarms covered an area 





estate 
DAHLIAS. 





THE BEAN APHIS ON 


The Bean Aphis (Aphis rumicis) has a considerable number of secondary hosts, and 
is a common pest of dahlias, nasturtium, and popenes. This, and other species of 
green-fly, feed on many weeds, ¢.g., chickweed, 


such plants growing in the garden should be destroyed. 


of 60 square ‘miles. The Aphid increase sometimes attracts 
increasing numbers of their normal enemies, ladybirds and 
syrphid-flies. Nicotine soap-spray, Derris and Pyrethrum 
powders, applied abundantly and often, are called for. 

A more specific enemy of the rose is the scurvy-scale— 
round, flat, whitish bodies which propagate orange grubs, 
which invade the plants till the stems appear to have been 
dusted with red pepper. They are often 
abundant on roses sheltered on walls and 
houses. May is too late to spray the larva, 
but a paraffin emulsion in September will keep 
them in check next year; and all new rose 
plants introduced from nurseries should be 
scrutinised. 

Many undesirable moths—the winter- 
vapourer, grey-dagger, pepper-and-salt, and 
buff-tip—seek the rose as host, leaving their 
larvew to devour the leaves; but the larvez 
of small moths of the Tortricide family are 
more destructive than those of the larger ones. 
Familiarly called rose-maggots, or leaf-rollers, 
they eat into the rosebuds and partially 
opened blossoms, spinning the tender leaves 
together with silken threads. The moths are 
on the wing from May to July, the grubs on 
the leaf from late April to June. If the 
attack is light, hand-picking will serve ; but 
a nicotine dust beforehand will inhibit the 
pest in the rolled and tied rose-leaves. 

The clay-coloured weevil, particularly 
destructive to ramblers, is a nocturnal peril, 
which has to be trapped in sacking or old 
dusters saved from salvage and placed on the 
ground, where in the soil the weevil hides from 
the light of day. The red bud-borer, belonging to the tribe 
of gall-midges, is no less insidious a pest, because these 
two-winged flies, appearing from mid-July to mid-August, lay 
their eggs in the wounds on rose-trees produced in budding. 
The small bright-red larve feed on the sap between 
the layers of scion and stock, and the scion withers and dies. 
Vaseline applied immediately after budding is indicated. 

Less concealed enemies are the saw-tlies. The greenish 
larve of the Emphytus saw-fly feed on the green leaves 


leaves of 








napweed, plantains, etc., so that 


and by Courtesy 
(Crown Copyright.) 


DAMAGE 
The garden-chafer varies from 4 to $ in. in length; the thorax is of a metallic 
bluish-green hue, and 
various 
pear fruitlets, and feed on the young shoots of bracken, hence 














THE GARDEN. 


from July to October, eating them entirely before tunnelling 
into the branches to find a cell wherein to continue their 
life-story till the following spring. Another-saw-fly leaves 
yellowish larva, Endelomyia, to reduce the leaves to 
skeletons before entering the soil to spin cocoons for 
hibernating till spring calls them forth again. There 
is not much to choose between them and the rose- 
leaf-rolling saw-fly, whose activities are apparent in 
its name. The roll of the rose insect pests may 
close with the leaf-cutter bees, which cut out circular 
pieces from the leaves, and use them to form their 
nests. Stouter and hairier than hive bees, they 
ply their infamous trade elsewhere than on roses, 
and there is no way of dealing with them except 
in single-handed combat. . 

The herbaceous border attracts such a variety 
of pests, resident and migratory, that the first step 
in its preservation should be the clearance of its 
soil from the millipedes, wireworms, leather-jackets, 
and swift-moth} larve lying in wait to ravage it. 
Even so, its plants when grown will be attacked by 
other border ruffians, such as the stem-eelworm, 
which preys on campanula, cenotherus, phlox, and 
sweet-williams, twisting their leaves and splitting 
their stems; or the chrysanthemum-leaf eelworm, 
which attacks the chrysanthemum in the open air 
or in the greenhouse, shrivelling the leaves till all 
the foliage is blackened, or the stems till the buds 
and flowers are deformed or destroyed. Asters, 
dahlias, delphiniums, and verbena, near by, can be 
infected. Chrysanthemums suffer as much, or 
more, from capsid-bugs, the tarnished plant-bug, 
and the common green. Together these creatures 
have a wide range, including weeds among their 
hosts, as well as dahlias and zinnias, fruit-trees, 
and even potatoes. The most serious damage to 
leaves and buds, flowers and shoots is done during 
August and September by adults developing from 
the eggs laid in April and May. 

All the foregoing are reinforced by the armies of 
moths, the legions of the angleshades moth, the 
golden plusia, the garden swift and the ghost swift. 
The angleshades has a wide sweep, its grubs not 
despising weeds, but with a decided preference for 
the flowers of the iris and gladiolus, and the leaves 
of dahlias, hollyhock, primulas, St. Brigid ane- 
mones, and wallflowers. The golden plusia larva feeds 
on the buds, leaves, and flowers of monkshood and 
delphinium, spinning its web among the buds and 
twisting the leaves in May and June. The swift 
moths, flying at dusk in June and July, distribute 
their eggs among the delphiniums, lupins, peonies. 
The eggs develop in a fortnight. Much the same 
injuries arise from the Tortricid moths, and much 
the same remedial measures of dusts for the plants 
and naphthalene for the soil apply. There remain 
the beetles of the chafers, the cuckoo-spit, the 
Aphid colonies, and the columbine-leaf miners, a 
particular enemy of aquilegia. 

The annual border suffers little by comparison, because 
annuals have a comparatively short season of growth. 
But it is not immune from the stem-eelworm, the most 
injurious eelworm pest of our garden plants, or from the 
ubiquitous Aphides, of which the peach-aphis and_ the 
bean-aphis are the most conspicuous. Antirrhinum, china 





DONE BY GARDEN-CHAFER TO ROSE FLOWERS. 

the wing-cases are reddish brown. The adults eat the 
trees, the blossoms of roses, gnaw the skin of apple and 
the name of 
* Bracken Clock”’ which is often applied to this chafer. 


asters, phlox drummondi, sweet peas, dahlias, are sufferers, 
and another aphis infests cornflowers. As the aphis has a 
vulgar taste for chickweed, knapweed, and plantain, these 
should be kept away from the borders. This notice of the 
insects of the garden, which could not have been compiled 
without the generous assistance of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and of the Royal Horticuliural Society, must leave those of 
the rock garden, the waterside and woodland gardens, and the 
fruit-trees unconsidered, They are related but distinct. 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is awar to win—so turn oul every scrap vou have, 
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No. 2° 
AUSTRIA 
Skiing in the Austrian Tyrol 
(The intention of the 
United -Nations to re- 
store Austria’s indepen- 
dence was formally 
declared at the Moscow 

Conference, 1943.) - 


Tae A series of ontstonding, 


Wed like to tell you, but... Fay 2 fancied 
_ Soon to be freed by the 
- Hiberating armies, preseited 




















We'd like to let you in on some of the interesting things we’re doing 
at the Austin factory. We'd like to tel] you of the important ways in ; Pas 
which Austin engineers and Austin engineering are contributing to the by F. Perkins, Lid. 
nation’s needs. We’re proud of these things—and with good reason. But 
our lips are sealed by the Secret List. Until the time comes when the 
story can be told, we must carry on the good work in silence. This much 
we can say—no grass grows under our feet. 


AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine—4d monthly or 6/6d a year post free "3 5 DI E SEL 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LTD., LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM E N Cc I NE S$ 
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Air lines... 
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The Origin of the Toast 
Although healths have been drunk from time immemorial the custom of giving 
“toasts” dates only from the 17th century and the origin of the phrase is curious. 
Pieces of toasted bread were frequently placed in wine in the belief that it improved 
the flavour. The story is told that at Bath in the days of Charles Il a celebrated beauty 
being immersed in the water an admirer dipped a goblet in the bath and drank her 


health. Whereon a fuddled gallant offered to jump into the bath saying though he 2 
liked not the liquor, he would have the toast. From that time the custom of toasting WOOD BLADED PROPELLERS 


a famous beauty in the belief that it improved the flavour of the drink became Saray 


the regular custom. W F | G 4 : i S AV] N G 
Table Waters AND REVENUE! 


Schweppes ums: 


% Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product but Schweppes will return with victory 
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She’s out in all weathers and all hours. She’s 
always got to be smiling and polite to her passengers 
though she’s on her feet for hours on end. When 
she’s finished her spell of duty, her day’s work is 
not over, she has a house to run with all the hundred 
and one jobs a -housewife can’t neglect? There’s 
shopping, cooking and cleaning. Her pre-war 
Hoover comes in useful there. There are millions 
like her doing a ‘ double job’ in this war. To them 
all we say— 


~—S 


Salute! FROM HOOVWER 


a al pore nee bg wont ae. 
ments they would like in the post-war 
Hoover. Suggestions are welcome. SS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI AND H.M. QUEEN MARY 


HOOVER LIMITED, PERIVALE, GREENFORD MIDDLESEX 
e 
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$4 
TOYS ; { 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


FROG: 


MODEL AEROPLANES _,), 


Pedigree 


PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 























STOP THAT 
yi 
VAPEX 
INHALANT 
For the safe, quick, 
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pleasant relief of 


Colds and Catarch 












Breathe the Vapour 















Of Chemists only Good, pure, delicious Ye e DO LLS 
when available food. A treat to eat- SOFT 
Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. and easily digested. TOYS 





Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


Lnquirii : 
MONTGOMERIE & CO -LTO-IBROX - GLASGOw. L | bd E Ss B R OSs LTD 


Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire 
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|OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When you coll at - 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN 

New Brunswick 

MONTREAL 

Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 




















FROM YOUR 
RETAILER— 











British Consols 
or “EXPORT " (aquetuge paper) | 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond" for passenger and crew use. 


PMACDONALD’S cSSnetres 


r conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export, 


alon's 


SHOE & BOOT LACES | 








WM, PATON, LTO. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND | 





Lhe fact that goods made of raw materials tn short supply owtng lo wa 
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KERFOOTS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


embody the manufacturins 
experience of over SO years 
2 2 
VAPEX 
relieves Colds 
CALCIUM-D 
for Calcium Deticiene 
COMPRESSED DRUGS 
Vablets of « very deseripti Qn 
MEDICATED PASTILLES 
for Throat and Chest Affections 


Civilian supplies atrictly limited. 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley - Lancashire 



















Wartime 
shaving at 
its best 











Obtainable only from Retailers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Shetheld) LTD 
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QUEENS... 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 








—like this famous regiment is an honoured name, 
intensely loyal to tradition. Highland Queen 
Grand Liqueur has that quality of mellowness 
and flavour which only age can induce, a quality 
that has given distinction to this fine old whisky 
for so long. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 





LEITH, EDINBURGH. f 
Distilleries: i’ ; 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire ~<% 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. E 







Ath (The Queen's Own) Kussard 
Raised inc ly and regimented under Col. the Hon. lohn Berkeley in 


’s Regiment of Dragoons. In 1788 






da ndeant+ 
jependently 





1685 as the Princess Anne of Denmar 
was ordered to adopt the title Queen’s Qwn 
1861. 






Dragoons. Made Light 






Dragoons in 1818 and became Hussars in 





Hidden Treasures 


Stored away in “safety” there are countless B 
Jewels, unworn, unseen. AND we have living \ 
men for whom necessities are urgently needed / 


A diamond ring, brooch or bracelet, a gold watch 
chain or cigarette case. THESE will discharge 
in part the debt we all owe to our men in prison 
camps... THESE may be the means of allevi- 
ating suffering. 





We must go on, Sale after Sale, month after 
month, for the needs of our men are pressing and 
ever-growing. To give a Jewel you treasure 
means sacrifice.... But the men whose lot it will 
lighten jeopardised LIFE ITSELF. rr oT nT 
Everything sent to the Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 
17 Old Bond Street, W.1, will be sold in aid of 
The Duke of Gloucester’s Red Cross and St. John 
Fund, selected gifts being auctioned at Christie’s. 


© — RED CROSS 


Jewel Sales 
AT CHRISTIE’S 


You can’t pick apples with steps 
that won’t reach 














BUT you can reach every part of 


every tooth with a 
MADE IN ENGLAND 


Te TOOTHBRUSH 


ae BRISTLES 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5° 











THIS SPACE 1S DONATED BY NYLON 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4° 


Pecch tts Pttds LEME V8 208 guarantees ov younson s yousson 
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What have pickle jars 


to do with paint? 


There are no rule-of-thumb methods in making Robbialac 
Paints. They “go through the mill” in the laboratories before 
they are ground in the factory and that’s where pickle jars 
come in. The jars, if filled with steel balls and rotated on 
their sides, make ideal miniature mills in which to grind 
experimental lots of paint. Every batch is then tested for 
shade, obliterating power, adhesion and other things that have 
any bearing on first-rate paints. If they do not stand up to 
these pickle jar tests, back they go for adaptation before they are 
made in bulk. The firm has made paints since 1821, and, although 
they do not claim them to be better than the best, they do claim 
that their products are as good as the best. That is why they 
are now used so extensively for war and industrial purposes, 
and will be employed for decorating property in peace time. 


He ROBBIALAC COMPANY 


Proprietors: JENSON & NICHOLSON, LTD., LONDON, E.15 


s-1-0-D © £5 ¥ 


A Lancaster Wbero 
the epic 
Mohne 
Commander 
And, 


his 


Lancaster 
the 
stayed 


Throughout 
raid the 
heroic Wing 
the 


on dam, 


over target. despite a 


tornado of shells, Lancaster 


brought him back. It’s Lancasters 


on which we rely so largely in our 
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mounting offensive 


Ohe story behind the post-war 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


AIRCRAFT 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS BRANCH OF HAWKER SIDDELEY 
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W, D. & H. O Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





TO STRIVE-TO SEEK- 


To find—and not to yield! 


Here is the very essence of the pioneering 
spirit; the spirit that does not falter in the 
face of difficulty, that does not doubt in times 
It has inspired the pioneers in every 
field of human endeavour—the gallant little 
bands of men who make their brave sorties 
into the dark terrain of ignorance, struggling 
and enduring, until they reap the fruits of 
victory for the good of all mankind. 


Men like Robert Falcon Scott and his com- 
rades who perished in the Antarctic thirty-two 
years ago and whose epitaph these words form. 
Haunted by loneliness amid scenes of incre- 
dible desolation; blinded by the everlasting 

stung and lashed by 
they fought their way 
on foot for nearly a thousand miles through 
the howling wilderness. ‘Their spirit lives on. 
It is in the finest tradition of our land. 


of stress. 


whiteness of the snow ; 


the fury of icy winds, 


fields of science and industry. 
it their purpose ‘to strive, to 
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